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School- 
Based 

Mani^ement 

Read to find out: 

■ Just what is school-based management. 

■ Why schools are turning to this new manage- 
ment process. 

■ How school-based management relates to 
"teacher empowerment.** 

■ How it affects decision making. 

■ How to implement school-based management. 

■ What obstacles districts might face. 



^ The free-standing quotes in this publication are from 
members of the AASA/NAESP/NASSP School-Based Man- 
agement Task Force. 



Dear Colleague: 



chools are searching for drama- 
tic new ways to effectively meet 
the needs of all children. 
Teachers, parents, and other 
community members are seek- 
ing to become more involved in 
the decisions that affect their schof ils T<i 
pursue these twin goals, many <:ufi: 
munities are studying and implementing 
what commonly is called "school-based 
management." 

Because of the potential impact of 
school-based management on schools and 
their effectiveness, the three leading orga- 
nizations of school administrators saw the 
need for this publication. We wanted to 
provide interested educators and laymen 
an overview of the issue, some reasons 
school leaders might want to consider 
adopting this new system of school gover- 
nance, and some tips on how to begin. 
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SchooUBased Management: A Strategy for Bet- 
ter Learning summarizes the recommendations 
of a task force of educational administrators who 
have experience in jichool-based management. 
The task force, convened by the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, th i National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, and 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, met for two days in July 1988. 

Fenwick W. English, professor and head of the 
Department of Educational Administration of the 
University Cincinnati in Ohio, chaired the 
group and wrote the first draft of the report. Other 
members of the task force included: 

■ Bonita Bill, principal, Ingleside Elementary 
School, Norfolk, Virginia 

■ David O. Dickson, superintendent, Ham- 
mond Community Schools, Hammond, In- 
diana 

■ Maran Doggett, principal. Bear Creek High 



School, Jefferson County, Colorado 




■ Delores Henderson, principal, J.J. Hill 

Gifted/Talented Magnet School, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 



■ Steve Warehani, principal. West Potomac 
High School, Fairfax County, Virginia. 

■ John Helfrich, superintendent, Kenmore- 
Tonawanda Schools, Kenmore, New York 



Kristen J. Amundson, a Washington-based edu- 
cation writer, wrote subsequent drafts of the re- 
port. AASA Assistant Communications Director 
Luann Fulbright was the editor and production 
manager. Gar>' Marx, AASA Associate Executive 
Director, served as project director. 

We express our appreciation to all task force 
members for their hard work and insightful com- 
ments. We know the members of our organiza- 
tions — and others who are concerned about 
America's schools — will find this a timely and 
helpful publication. 



Richard D. Miller 
Executive Director, AA^A 



Samuel G. Sava 
Executive Director, NAESP 



Scott D. Thomson 
Executive Director, NASSP 



Today 
more than ever 
American educators recognize 
their responsibility to 
help students learn. 

In an effort to improve student achievement, 
schools have adopted a number of programs, 
including more rigorous curricula, an in- 
crease in the number of courses required for 
graduation, and higher teacher salaries. 

Now some school districts are beginning to 
examine whether changing the way educa- 
tional decisions are made can serve as 
another tool to increase student achieve- 
ment. This new style of decision making is 
called "school-based management," "site- 
based management," or "building-based 
management." And it offers the promise that, 
by mobilizing resources at the school level, 
children's learning can be affected. 

What Is School-Based 
Manai^ement? 

School-based manage- 
ment is a process that in- 
volves the individuals re- 
sponsible for implement- 
ing decisions in actually 
making those decisions. 
In general, under school- 
based management, decisions are made at the 
lev^el closest to the issue being addressed. 

When school-based management is working 
well, more decisions flow up through the system 
than down from the top That means custodians 
are involved in solving custcxlial problems, 
teachers in solving classroom problems, princi- 
pals in solving building-wide problems, and 
superintendents in making distriet-wide deci- 
sions. 



School-based management is based on two fun- 
damental beliefs: 

■ Those most closely affected by decisions 
ought to play a significant role in making 
those decisions; and 

H Educational reform efforts will be most effec- 
tive and long-lasting when carried out by 
people who feel a sense of ownership and 
responsibility for the process. 



Part of a National Trend 



Today, many management experts — in the pri- 
vate sector as well as in the public schools — 
cite the advantages to systems that shift decisions 
to the levels most directly affected. In Mega- 
trends, John Naisbitt points out the trend toward 
decentralized decision making throughout the 
private sector. He adds, "People whose lives are 
affected by a decision must be part of the process 
of arriving at that decision." 

Although Peter Drucker, generally considered 
the dean of American management experts, does 
not advocate decentralization as extensive as is 
contemplated by proponents of school-based 
management, he does emphasize how important 
it is for managers to pay attention to the needs 
of employees: 

One has to assume, first, that the individual 
human being at work knows better than any- 
one else what makes him or her more pro- 
ductive, and what is helpful or unhelpful. 
One assumes, secondly, that to be fully pro- 
ductive, people of knowledge and skill need 
to take responsibility ... it requires willing- 
ness to ask employees systematically and to 
hsten to their answers. 

Finally, a number of management experts are 
advocating the effectiveness of smaller business 
units. Tom Peters and Robert H Waterman noted 
the advantages in their book, In Search of Excel- 
lenve. "The point of smallness," they wrote, "is 
that it induces manageability and, above all, com- 
mitment. . .Smallness works. Small us beautiful." 
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Why Are School 
Districts Adopting School- 
Based Manaj^ement? 

An increasing number of school districts have 
adopted school-based management as a way to 
improve instruction for all students. Task force 
members identified a number of advantages to 
school-based management. It: 

■ Formally recognizes the expertise and com- 
petence of those who work in individual 
schools to make decisions to improve learn- 
ing. 

I Gives teachers, other staff members, and the 
community increased input into decisions. 

I Improves morale of teachers, because staff 
members see they can hav an immediate 
impact on their environment. 

I Shifts ttie emphasis in staff development. 
Teachers are more directly involved in deter- 
mining what they need. 

I Focuses accountability for decisions. One in- 
dividual — typically the superintendent or a 
building principal — has ultimate responsibil- 
ity for any decision. 

I Brings both financial and instructional re- 
sources in line with the instructional goals 
developed in each school. 

fl Helps to provide better services and programs 
to students. 

I Nurtures and stimulates new leaders at all 
levels. As one task force member said, **Super 
stars emerge from the process. There is a 
rebirth." 

■ Increases both the quantity and the quality 
of communication, which is more likely to 
be informal — in face-to-face meetings, for 
example. 

Because school-based management increases 
the communication among principals, and be- 
tween the superintendent and principals, effec- 
tive programs are more likely to be shared quickly 
with other schools. Increased communication 
and involvement have other benefits: District- 
wide decisions are more likely to reflect the needs 
of individual schools; and staff, parents, and stu- 
dents feel a greater ownership of their school. 



How Is School- 
Based Management Related 
to 'Empowerment'? 



Today, school-based management is typically dis- 
cussed in terms of "empowering" teachers. Cer- 
tainly one of the most important advantages of 
this process is its ability to take full advantage of 
the expertise of all staff. Teachers, for example, 
must be significantly involved in makingdecisions 
if school-based management is going to work. 

But that does not mean that faculty will be 
involved in making a// decisions. As one task force 
member observed, "You just can't vote on every 
issue." It would be a wast*; of time, for example, 
for all faculty to develop a policy on lunchroom 
behavior. Neither will all teachers be involved in 
setting curriculum objectives for the district, al- 
though some teachers will no doubt participate 
in drafting recommendations for the school 
board. 

It is clear that school-based management can 
both empower and enable teachers. They are em- 
powered through shared decision making and 
they are enabled because the decisions are more 
likely to support what they are trying to accom- 
plish in the classroom. School-based management 
should not, however, blur the lines of authority 
and responsibility. And it should lead to the em- 
powerment of teachers, not just the further em- 
powerment of teacher unions. 

Through school-based management, teachers 
will acquire more autonomy, more freedom to 
act. Peters and W.'iterman described the impor- 
tance of shared values and the kind of autonomy 
they envision car occur: 

A set of shared values and rules about disci- 
pline, details, and execution can provide the 
framework in which practical autonomy 
takes place routinely .... Too much over- 
bearing discipline of the wrong kind will kill 
autonomy. But the more rigid discipline, the 
discipline based op a small number of shared 
values ... in fact, induces practical au- 
tonomy and experimentation throughout 
the organization. 
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Tom Peters, in Thriving on Chaos, also spoke 
positively about empowerment and shared values. 
The most effective leaders, he noted, "empower 
others t*^ act — and grow — in support of a course 
that b^tii leaders and followers find worthy/' He 
added that a commitment to shared values is es- 
sential to retaining control over a decentralized 
decision-making process. "T'lie autonomy granted 
is real and significant, but it is matched by the 
psychological pressure to perform up to one's 
limits and to the highest standards." 

Finally, it is important to remember that school 
boards have the legal authority for local school 
districts, and they have delegated significant au- 
thority to school superintendents and principals. 
School-based management does not change the 
legal governance system of schools. School boards 
do not give up authority by sharing authority. 
And local school decision-making bodies will not 
become "mini school boards." 



tional priorities for the building, based on the 
district's priorities, but taking into account 
the special needs of students. 

■ Developing new programs to meet the needs 
of a school's student population. 

■ Developing scheduling to meet instructional 
objectives. 

■ Allocating a building's resources to meet best 
the needs of the students. 

■ Determining professional development pro- 
grams to meet faculty needs. 

■ Selecting supplemental instructional mater- 
ials. 

■ Selecting applicants from a pool of pre- 
screeued candidates 



Where Will 
Decisions Be Made? 




Under a system of school- 
based management, these 
are some decisions that 
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These decisions would 
continue to be made at the 
district level, with in- 
volvement by staff from 
appropriate levels: 
■ Developing district- 
wide priorities. 
Developing educational objectives for stu- 
dents at each grade level. 
Develrf>»,g curriculum to meet those educa- 
tional objectives. 

Determining the district's educational bud- 
get. 

Supervising capital expenditures — new con- 
struction, major repairs, no. 
Selecting textbooks. 
Selecting principals. 

Screening applicants for jobs, with the actual 
selection made at the building level. 



What Roles Will 
_ People Play? 

^ Studies conducted for the 

^0»® past 20 years have clearly 

^£ underscored the pivotal 

role of the principal in im- 
rt^flC™ proving school effective- 

ness. The research can be 
summed up in a single 
sentence: Effective schools have effective leaders. 

The principal is the only one in a school build- 
ing who sees the whole school. That gives the 
principal an even more important role to play in 
a system of school-based management. Although 
many other members of the schoc community 
will be involved in making decisions, the principal 
will have the unique perspective of seeing all as- 
pects of the school. 

Just as the superintendent must be the educa- 
tional leadei of the district, so the principal must 
be the instructional le der of the school. 

Trincipals will assume increased authority and 
responsibility ui4er a system of school-based 
management. Principals will be given greater dis- 
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cretion in determining budget priorities, estab- 
lishing staffing patterns, and developing educa- 
tional programs to meet district-wide objectives. 

What are some of the areas in which principals 
must be proficient? Some superintendents 
suggest: 

■ Instructional leadership and curriculum 
awareness 

I Business management 

■ Personnel management 

■ Facilities, maintenance, and property man- 
agement 

■ Security 

■ Counseling 

■ Communicating 

■ Community relations. 

Along with the increased authority for making 
decisions comes increased accountability. 
Schools will be expected to develop a clear set of 
educational objectives — and then have their 
performance in meeting those objectives moni- 
tored. Principals whose schools are consistently 
unable t'" meet their educational objectives may 
be removed. 



ship is not the sole responsibility of the principal. 
Under a system of school-based management, 
others in the school community — including 
teachers and parents — will paru. ipate in design- 
ing programs that will meet the schooFs educa- 
tional objectives. 

Teachers will have more input into the educa- 
tional decisions that are made, including — but 
not limited to — decisions about school climate; 
student attendance; discipline policies; selection 
of materials in concert with district policy; teach- 
ing methods and strategies; staff development; 
and goal setting at the school level. 




While principals will play 
a pivotal role in a system 
of school-based manage- 
ment, as the National 
Governors' Association 
pointed out in Time for 
Results, "Effective leader- 
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Other staff members will assume greater re- 
sponsibilities for decisions about their work. Par- 
ents and other community members will play an 
active role in helping schools interpret and serve 
the needs of children. And superintendents will 
be responsible for setting and achieving district 
goals, communicating shared values, and buHding 
support for the schools among everyone in the 
community. 

The school board will play a pivotal role in sup- 
porting school-based management. First, board 
members must understand how the system works 
and give it their support. Second, they must be 
cautious about werturning decisions made at the 
school or district level. Otherwise, the process 
will lose credibility and, ultimately, effectiveness. 



Implementing 
School-Based Mana)^ement 

Ongoing district support. 
School-based manage- 
meiii involves a funda- 
mental change in the way 
school districts make de- 
cisions. To be successful, 
the school board and the 
superintendent must solidly support the new sys- 
tem. For this reason, the board and the superin- 
tendent should explore the idea carefully before 
opening up a public discussion of school-based 
management. 

Training. Districts that have been successful in 
establishing school-based management have 
made substantial investments in training during 
the early years of implementation. Training often 
focuses on developing decision-making skills, 
learning how to build consensus, brainstorming, 
creative problem solving, and group dynamics. In 
addition, principals may require additional train- 
ing in leadership skills. 

New budgeting practices. School-based manage- 
ment also means school-based budgeting. That 
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doesn't mean schools can spend whatever they 
want; but it docs mean that once the overall dis- 
trict budget is established, individual schools will 
have greater latitude fn determining how best to 
allocate resource*" to meet their needs. Under 
school-based management, budgeting shifts from 
allocation by formuia© (X dollars per pupil for 
textbooks, X dollars psr pupil for science equip- 
ment) to an allocate. »n by objective. In turn, 
schools are much more accountable for the re- 
sults they achieve. 

Time. School-based management involves the en- 
tire school community in establishing school ob- 
jectives, developing programs to meet those ob- 
jectives, implementing the programs, and 
monitoring program success. Obv iously, such a 
process takes time. School-ba'-ed management, 
therefore, cannot be considered a "quick fix." 

Access to information. Any decision is only as 
gpod as the information on which it is based. 
Under school-based management, schools will re- 
quire accurate and timely information for their 
decision making. An important rcle of central of- 
fice administrators will be ensuring that schools 
receive the information they need. 

Communication. School-based management is an 
inclusioruiry' process. Principals, teachers, par- 
ents, and community members are involved in 
making significant decisions about schools. In 
some cases, changes in collctive bargaining 
agreements will be necessary. In other cases, 
school board policies may need to be adjusted. 
For school-based management lo work, systema- 
tic communication among everyone involved in 
the process must be a high pri( rity 



''School-based management 
taps the problem-solving ability 
of principals and teachers^ thus 
energizing their competence as 
professionals. 
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H| Develop awareness 
HI throughout the sys- 
tem. Invite the school 
board, administrators, 
teachers, and other in- 
terested community 
— i — \ — i — \ — \ — \ — i — I members to learn as much 
as f)Ossible about school-based management. 

H Determine whether your school or system 
is ready. The key here is open communica- 
tion. If participants have varying expectations 
about the system, implementation will be more 
difficult. 

n Establish a development committee. The 
composition of this committee should be 
representative, similar to the school-based com- 
mittees that eventually will be set up — with 
teachers, parents, administrators, and commu- 
nity members. 

□ Survey and assess. The first responsibility 
of the committee should be to survey the 
community. What are the educational aspirations 
of the community? What are the strengths of the 
schools? What are unmet needs? 



■9 Set goals and objectives. The district must 
mim first establish educational objectives, and 
then each local school can develop its own goals. 

D Decide on a time line. Districts that have 
been most effective in implementing school- 
based management have built in a generous 
amount of lead time. Training, selection of school- 
based committees, improving access to informa- 
tion, and setting up new budgeting procedures 
are just some of the things that need to take place 
before the system is implemented. 

B Decide on an approach for implementation. 
In some large districts, it may be advisable 
to pilot test the school-based management pro- 
gram in a limited number of schools during the 
first year. Other districts, however, may decide 
it is best to implement the program in all schools. 



■IHTrain, Principals, teachers, other staff, and 
Hlmembers of school-based committees will 
need special training. 

n Implement the program. Districts that have 
established programs of school-based man- 
agement recommend that school-based commit- 
tees look for at least some issues that can provide 
immediate and visible indications that the pro- 
gram is working. In other words, while a commit- 
tee is grappling with how to improve school- wide 
reading scores, it might also examine a more ef- 
fective way to handle public address announce- 
ments that interrupt classes throughout the day. 

fVN Monitor, evaluate, adjust. As with any new 
Uiiprogram, adjustments will be required. If a 
monitoring system is in place before school-based 
management begins, it will be easier to make a 
number of minor "course corrections" rather than 
having to face a major overhaul in the system at 
the end of the year. 



The absence of any one of 
the factors listed in the 
section, "What Is Re- 
quired?," will be an ob- 
stacle to successful 
school-based manage- 
ment. So will the omission 
of any of the listed steps. The following, too, may 
be obstacles to overcome when implementing 
school-based management: 

niExpectation^ that are too high. School- 
Hflbased management is not a panacea for sol- 
ving all of a school or district's problems. School- 
based management can increase involvement in 
decision making and it can lead to better deci- 
sions. Districts that have been most successful in 
implementing school-based management have fo- 
cused expectations on these two benefits. 

VVlnappropriate "downsizing." When school 
BJiboards and their superintendents consider 
implementing school-based management, they — 
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like their peers in the business sector — might 
also consider the possibility of "downsizing" the 
administrative staff. Pressure to do so might come 
from teacher groups and citizens, who might ask 
for "trade-offs." That is, they might ask, "With 
this new system, how can we reallocate funds? 
With more decisions being made at the school 
level, and with broader involvement by staff, 
won't we need fewer administrators?" While the 
role of some administrators might change, every 
effort should be made to assure that the process 
of reducing administrative personnel does not 
jeopardize the effectiveness of school-based man- 
agement. 

nSome collective bargaining agreements. 
School-based management will probably re- 
quire some changes in a district s collective bar- 
gaining agreement. As Michael Schoeppach, Un- 
iServ Director of the Washir^gton Education As- 
sociation, says in "Site-Bnsed Decision Making: 
in Conflict or in Harmony with Collective Bar- 
gaining?": 

In places where collective bargaining is the 
established process for managing labor rela- 
tions between educational employees and an 
employing school district, the introduction 
of these concepts may be threatening to 
those who are comfortable with and confi- 
dent in the traditional approach in which 
collective bargaining is the preferred process 
for addressing employee interests. 

Many school districts and teacher organizations, 
however, have been successful in negotiating con- 
tracts that foster school-based management. 

□ Inaccurate beliefs about equity, in some dis- 
tricts, a concern about educational equity 
has led to o requirement that all schools follow 
exactly the same procedures and have exactly the 
same programs. But because the students they 
serve are not the same, school programs cannot 
be the same. WTien equity is synonymous with 
uniformity, the needs of some children are inevit- 
ably shortchanged. 

■n Jtate initiatives. In some states, legislatures 
Bflhave become involved in micro-managing 
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the schools. This has led to an emphasis on in- 
creased uniformity among districts. For school- 
based management to be most effective, some 
districts may need to work with the legislature 
and the state department of education. Districts 
might, for example, ensure that the objectives of 
the state program would be achieved, but without 
following state-mandated procedures Several 
states have already adopted this approach with 
districts that have implemented school-based 
management. 

n Skepticism. For a number of reasons, 
teachers, principals, and other staff might 
be skeptical or critical of school-based manage- 
ment. Some teachers might say they want to 
"leave the management of the schools" up to ad- 
ministrators. Others might view school-based 
management as "another new fad," soon to disap- 
pear. And because school-based management 
* means new procedures and puts different de- 
mands on teachers' and administrators' time and 
skills, some will be reluctant or even fearful. Some 
skepticism is normal; it even can be beneficial, 
resulting in new ideas and approaches. "The thing 
that seems to work best with these people," ac- 
cording to one task force member, "is to involve 
them early in the development program. Most, if 
not all, will get on board if given enough time and 
care." Appropriate training also is a must. 



^We cannot work from the 
assumption that everyone 
wants shared decision 
making. " 
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School-based management is only a 
problem-solving technique. 

I Districts that have been most successful 

in establishing school-based management use it 
to help develop a "vision of excellence" for the 
schools. In these districts, teachers, adminis- 
trators, other staff, parents, and other community 
members work together to set long- and short- 
range goals . . . and then develop plans and edu- 
cational programs to meet those goals. 
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School-based management will in- 
crease the disparity among schools within a 
school district. 

■WIB School districts will continue to establish 
certain standards to ensure equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Student services, textbooks, 
and curriculum objectives are among the deci- 
sions that will probably remain at the school dis- 
trict level. But because the children they serve 
are different, schools need to adopt different pro- 
grams and perhaps supplemental materials. 
School-based management allows schools to 
match available resources tc the needs of their 
students. 



School-based management will elimi- 
nate the need for central office administrators. 
■ aUMB While the role of central office adminis- 
trators may change, the need for them will not. 
Under a system of school-based management, 
central office administrators will provide leader- 
ship, support, information, and assistance to local 
schools. Peter Drucker notes in The Frontiers of 
Management, "As more information becomes 
available, fewer levels of management but more 
specialists of all kinds are needed." 
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I School-based management will elimi- 
nate the need for building principals. 
[Principals will become even more impor- 
tant because of their ability to coordinate the ef- 
forts of various groups and the need to hold some- 
one accountable for building-level decisions. As 
one task force member said, "If principals didn't 
exist before school-based management, they'd 
have to be created to carry out the system." 



Schools need continually to seek 
the best fit between students and 
their learning environment. To 
reach this goal, individual princi- 
pals ead teachers require the 
flexibility that local decision 
making provides and the profes- 
sional commitment that comes from hav- 
ing a hand in significant school-level deci- 
sions. 

School-based management is a strategy 
whose time has come. It weds the best 
thinking about modern management with 
the need to professionalize teaching. The 
result will be an enriched climate both 
for educators and for students . . . and 
better learning for all our nation's stu- 
dents. 




spread the Word! 



Order copies of School-Based MatiBgement: A Strategy 
tor Better Learning for board members, administrators, 
teachers and other staff, parents, and community leaders. 

Take advantage of NASSP's bulk discount rates: 

I- 10 copies . ^1 75 each 

II- 50 copies ... ^1 50 each 
51-100 copies ... . . ^1 25 each 
101-1 ,000 copies . $1 .00 each 
1,000 and more ... . ^ .75 each 



ORDER TODAY (please print or type) 

Name 

Phone ( ) 

Title 

School 

Address 

City 

State Zip 



■ Make checks payable to NASSP 

■ Orders of gl5 or less must be prepaid 

■ Orders without payment should be sent to NASSP, 1904 As- 
sociation Drive, Reston, VA 22091 

■ Orders with payment in U S currency should be sent to 
NASSP, P O Box 3250, Reston, VA 22090-1250 

■ Canadian orders with payment in Canadian currency should 
be sent to NASSP, P O Box 11010, Postal Station A, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada M5W 2G5 

■ Virginia residents add 4V2% sales tax 

■ NASSP IS not responsible after 90 days for returns or claims 
for Items not received 

B For all orders, add shipping handling charges as follows 



Within the V S Outside the U.S. 

«5 and under add J?2 Add M or 15%, 

5(U-I() v\hiche\er IS jjr eater 

10 01-25 4 

2S01-5O S 

SOOl-VS 7 

75 01-100 8 

More than J<1 00 HX 



School-Based Management: A Strategy for Better Learning 

Stock Number 2108810 

Price Each v^uannt> 15 Net Total 



vShtpptng / _ 
Total Enclosed $ 



Copy, complete, and mail to 

1 he National Association of Secondary School Prinicipals 

1904 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091 
^ >re information, call. (703) 860-0200 

ERIC 

23 



